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| 
5 Ot 4. 
(Concluved.) 
Loams are the most desirable of all soils to oc- | 
cupy. ‘They are friable; can in general be culti- 
vated at almost any season of the year ; are plough- 
ed with greater facility and less strength than 


clay ; bear better the vicissitudes of the seasons ; 
and seldom require any change in the rotation | 
adopted. Above all, they are peculiarly well | 
adapted for the convertible husbandry ; for they 
ean be altered not only without injury, but gener- | 
ally with benefit, from grass to tillage, and froin 
tillage to grass. They should not however, be 
kept in tillage too long. nor while they are incul- 
tivation, should two white crops be taken in suc- 
cession. 

Loams are of four sorts; 1. Sandy; 2. Grav- 
elly ; 3. Clayey ; and, 4, Peaty. 

1. A sandy soil and a sandy loam, are easily 
A sandy soil is always loose and | 


distinguished, 
crumbling, and never gets into a clod, even in the | 
driest weather; whereas a sandy loam, owing to 
the clay that is mixed with it, retains a degree of 
adhesion or clo:ld:ness, after wetness or drought, 
and will not suddenly crumble down, with the ap- 
plication of machinery for that purpose. 

A mellow, rich, crumbling sandy loam, adhe- | 
sive enough to fear no drought, and friable enough | 
to strain off superfluous moisture, if incumbent on 
a sound subsoil, is the most profitable of all soils, 


being managed with much less expense than any 
other soil, and raising with advantage, every spe- 
cies of crop that the climate will admit of: 

2. Gravelly loams, when warm, sound and dry, 
are useful soils, more espec- 


or free from springs, 
ially in wet seasons and climates, 

3. A clayey or stiff loam, is nearly allied to 
brick earth. Though the soil might have origin- | 
ally been poor, cold, and hungry, yet if it be well | 
drained, according to the Essex system, and highly 
manured, it will yield great crops. It is found 
well adapted for the dairy in Cheshire. 

4. Peat, in some of its varieties, may likewise 
be converted by culture, into a species of black 
soft loam, and, in that state, it becomes highly fer- 
tile and productive. 

Loams will produce hemp and flax, in the great- 
est perfection and abundance, besides the other 
crops usually cultivated in this country; and in 
rich loams, where the substance is both dry and 
open, lucerne might be more generally grown than 
it is, in preference to other grasses. 

Before the subject of soils is dismissed, there are 
some miscellaneous particulars which merit atten- 
tion ; as, 1. The means of ascertaining their com- 
position ; 2. The nature of mould so essential for 
their fertility ; 3. Their color; 4. The importance 
of cultivating good soils; and, 5. The general 
principles on which their improvement may be 
effected. 


) century, 
|} mould, are likewise produced from the leaves of | 





]. That the most efficient methods for improv- 


ing soils may be adopted, it is necessary that their | rary Sorts, like se aweed, as may render them prof. 


composition should be known. A distinguished 


philosopher has suggested a plan for that purpose, 


| which can easily be carried into effeet, by any 


person at all conversant in chemical researches. 


ituble to cultivat 
5. ‘There are various modes of improving soils. 
Sors with acids or salts of iron, may be ameli- 


}orated by the application of lime, or chalk, The 


But the generality of farniers have not the means | sulphate of iron is thus converted into a manure, 


|of entering into such researches ; yet they are 


able, by observation and experience, to discover 
the most important deficiencies of the soil they 
cultivate, ‘This may be effected, by comparing 
their own soils with each other, and with the 
most fertile in their immediate neighborhood. The 


| great object they ought to keep in view is, to ren- 


der a soil capable of receiving and retaining such 


i nourish the vegetables that grow in it, and to ab- 
'sorl or to throw off, that superfluous water which 


would prove injurious, 

2. Mould, which contains a mixture of animal 
and vegetable remains, particularly from putre- 
faction, is anessential ingredient in all fertile soils. 


It arises from the decomposition of the roots and | 


leaves of vegetables on grass land, and the stubble 


and roots of grain crops, on arable. ‘This process 


' 3 
(on grass lands is very slow; for it is calculated 


that it proceeds at the rate of only one inch ina 
Considerable aecumulations of this 


| trees, amassed for a number of years, and rotted 


on the surface. 


1a due quantity of moisture, as may be sufficient to | 


If there be an excess of calcareous matter in 


Is, it may be improved 


| the soil, as in chalky soi 
by the application of sand, or clay, or earthy sub- 
stances, 

Soils too abundant in sand, are benefited by the 
use of clay, or marl, or vegetable matter, 

A deficiency of vegetable or animal matter must 
he supplied by manure, 

An excess of vegetable matter is to be removed 
by burning, or to be remedied by the application 
of earthy materials. The substances necessary 


for improving soils, are seldom far distant. Coarse 


'sand is often found immediately upon chalk, and 


| perhaps always under it, while beds of sand and 


When in addition to vegetable, | 


there are animal remains, in a state of decompo- 


sition, the soil is distinguished for its fertility. 

3. It is of essential cousequence, when the sur- 
face is bare and exposed to the rays of the sun; 
that the color of the soil should be such, as to at- 
tract and absorb the greatest heat from the sun 
and the atmosphere, more especially in suring. 

Soils are of various colors ; the principal are 
white, black, and red. 

White stiff clays are heated with difficulty, and 


only for a short time. 


A black soil, containing much vegetable matter 


is most easily heated by the sun and air, Itstem. 
perature has increased from 65 to 88 by expo- 
A chalky soil, un- 
der the same circumstances, was lieated only to 
69. In the shade, however, the black mould lost 
its heat more rapidly. 


sure to sunshine for an hour. 


The red color in soils, is owing to iron in vari- 


ous combinations. It is favorable or adverse to} 
fertility, according to the nature of the combina- | 


tion. That which approaches nearest to the me- 
tallic state, is considered by some the most favor- 
able. 


4. It has been justly remarked, that too much | 


ean hardly be paid for a good soil, and that even 
alow rent will not make a poor one profitable. 


i being usuelly very moist, they retain their heat | 


gravel are commonly below clay, and clay and 
marl generally below sand. 

The labor and expense of improving the tex- 
ture or. constitution of the soil, it has been justly 
observed, are amply repaid by the great perma- 
nent advantages they produce, 
afterwards required, the future fertility of the soil 


Less manure is 


is ensured, and capital, thas, expended, secures 
for ever the productiveness, and consequently the 
value of the land, 


How To SAVE IN LITTLE MATTERS.—Procure a 
hook and keep an exact account of all your ex- 
penditures, At the expiratien of 3 months, review 
the account and see how much you have expend. 
ed in fourpenny and ninepenny items which you 
could have done without as well as not. Then 
see to it that eack ensuing quarter shall be minus 
just those things. In many eases the aggregate 
would be found more considerable than you would 
be aware of, unless you kept such an account, 


The true economy of housekeeping is simply 
the art of gathering up all the fragments so that 
nothing be lost. I mean fragments of time as well 
Nothing should be thrown away as 

long as it is possible to make any use of it, how. 
|ever trifling it may be; and whatever be the size 


as tatters, 


|of a family, every member should be employed 
_cither in earning or saving money. 





| The maxim of Bacon, “ Knowledge is power,” 
| is never more true than in regard to agriculture, 
| Hence no farmer who does not avail bimself of 
| the fruits of others’ experience, and who does not 
| improve his knowledge by perusing the ablest 
works on agricultural subjects, can expect to he 
| successful, The prejudice of many farmers 


The labor of cultivating a rich and a poor soil, is against agricultural knowledge in a printed form 
nearly the saine ; while the latter requires more | js absurd, 

manure, and consequently is more expensive.— 
Poor soils, at the same time, may have such a/| 
command of lasting manures, or even of tempo-' 


“ Count that day lost, whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand, no worthy action done, 
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(For the N. E 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM AND GARDEN, 

Within a few years, the science and art of use- 

ful and ornamental cultivation, have become sub- 


Farmer.) 


jects of general inquiry and attention, throughout 
the United States ; not only by practical fiurmers 
and gardeners, but by statesmen and legislators, 
the illustrious in letters, and the enlightened and 
patriotic, in all the diversified professions and oc- 
cupacons, in which eur enterprising citizens have 


been engaged, Trecept and example have com- 


bined to extend information, and excite & passion | 


for the noblest employment, in which man can la- 
bor; for it is from the earth, that he derives food 
and raiment, as well as the comforts and luxuries 
of his existence, both physical and intellectual, 
The industrious arts and navigation are the vig- 
orous offspring of agriculture, the secondary means 
of perfecting, increasing and rendering available 
the products and interesting 


rural labor, genius and taste ; but it is the teem- 
ing and exhaustless earth, which furnishes the 
materials for the works of the mechanic, the con- 
struction of the vast fleets of commeree, and chief- 
ly, the rich lading, which they transport, from one 
hemisphere to another, The acorns planted by 
Evelyn, in the reign of Charles I]. supplied the 
timber for that navy, whose thunders were so tri- 
umphantly directed by a Collingwood and a Nel- 
son; and the immortal author of Marmion and 
Waverley,when embellishing his extensive grounds 
of Abbotsford, with forest trees, ingenuously de- 
clared, that besides the immediate yratification, 
which that most interesting of all his employments 


afforded, he could not but acknowledge, that he | 


was stimulated in his exertions, from the reflec- 
tion, that it was possible, his groves might furuish 
the ribs of oak, for some future squadron, which 
would rival the victories of Aboukir and ‘Trafal- 
gar, 

All the nations of antiquity, as well as those of 
modern times, most distinguished for their ad- 
vancement in civilization, attained their grandeur 
from the resources of agriculture. The hiusband- 
man furnished the materiel, as well as the person- 
nel of armies; and monarchs have been powerful, 
in proportion to the prolificness of the soil, over 
which their sceptres extended, 

So much does the true and practical indepen- 


dence of nations,—the increase of their population, | 


happiness and wealth depend on the indigenous 
means of support, that it is only when the supply 
is augmented, to meet the general demand, and 


increases with a rapidity equal to that of the in-| 


habitants, that they may be considered, as in a 
flourishing and progressive condition, 

Why is it then, it may be asked, that improve- 
ments in agriculture have always remained in the 
rear, of the other great branches of art? Jovel- 
Janos,* a distinguished Spanish author, has assign- 
_— the reason. “Because it is an art more diffi- 
# carried on, and requires more knowl- 

a unwc’standing, than those whieh admit 
edge An. ‘sion ; {or it is, in faet, much less an 


greater divs . . 
gigi an admirav.e reunion of several of the 
art, 7 


most distinguished arts,” oe 

Before the reign of Elizabeib, England was 
mainly dependent upon France, Holland, and oth- 
er nations for bread and clothing ; but that talent- 
ed and energetic queen, and ber royal successors, 


b 
cenit to. 


* His excellent work, on the Agriculture of Spain, 


developments of | 


EW 


—especially after the revolution of 1668, gave such 
jan impulse to sgriculture, by a bounty on the ex- 
| portation of wheat, and other encouragements, 
that the cereal grains soon became staples of ex- 
‘change for foreign articles of trade ; and the wool. 
'len manufacturers were so abundantly supplied 
| with the native raw material, that they were ena- 
| bled not only to meet the demand for home con- 


| 


{ 
jinnumerable and 


beautiful fabrics. Indeed, the 
| history of the agriculture of Great Britain, since 
ithe midale of the seventeenth century, reveals the 
causes of her mechanical, manufacturing and com- 
mereial prosperity,-- of her wealth, power and 


grandeur, It is the universal diffusion of intelli- 


| 
| 
| 
lthe soil, whieh has rendered that island more pro- 
lductive, and its whole surface more beautiful, 
l than any other portion of the globe,—which has 
| covered its hills, plains and valleys, with well- 


| villas, 
| While Bacon, Locke and Newton enlarged the 


| bounds of exalted philosophy and Watt and Ark- 


| wright facilitated the labors of the artist, by their | 
| wonderful mechanical inventions, Evelyn, Sin-| 
clair, Young, Coke, and Knight, with a host of 
zealous compatriots—cheered on by nobles, prin- | 


apostles of busbandry; and anneunced to the 
shepherd and the ploughinan, that their vocation 
was among the most useful and honorable of the 


from the 


realm ; and baronial 


tage, the mighty influence of their teaching and 
exainple, has been conspicuously evinced,—thus 


| fully establishing the correctness of an axiom of 


Davenant, one of the earliest writers on political 
economy, “that the real and effectual riches of a 
| country, are its native products.” * 

| So general and emphatic is the inclination and 
| taste throughout England, for a residence in the 
} country, that no one lives in a large city, except 
| for the purpose of acquiring the means to become 
a proprietor of land; and it may be truly said, 
that the dear and proper hoine of an Englishman, 


| roof-tree, ia the midst of green fields and majestic 

groves, It matters not, why, or whe re, he may 
have been compelled to adventure, for fortune or 
| henors ; whether amidst the tumults of London 
jand irondin of Birmingham, or in distant colo- 
| Ries,—on the ocean, or in the battle field, he is 
| animated, encouraged and cheered on in his ardu- 
| ous and perilous career, by the fond hope, that he 
| shall, one day, be restored to the venerable man- 
sion of his ancestors ; or enjoy the quiet of a cot- 
tage, in some well remembered, “ blissful haunt ”’ 
of his youth, when,— 


“ High over hills and low adown the dale, 
He wander’d many a wood, and measur'd many a vale.” 


It was in the midst of such a country-loving 
people, that, experiments were eagerly made, by 
the wealthy enlichtened and patriotic, either for 
enriching the land, perfecting the implements 
and modes of tillage, or improving the breeds of 
sheep, cattle, horses and other domestic animals ; 
while others with equal zeal were successfully 
engaged, in developing the capabilities of the soil 
and climate, for the introduction and multiplica- 





"His ‘Discourses on the trade of England,” was 





was published in French ip 1806. 


printed in 1698, 


| sumption, but have, ever since, made near'y the | 
|whoe earth tributary to them, for their various, | 


genee, among the cultivators aud proprietors of | 


i tilled fields, Juxuriant gardens, and magnificent | 


ces, and sovereigns, came forth, as the iilustrious 


castle to the cote! 


| whether noble or commoner, is under his own | 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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| tion of the varieties of culinary vegetables, fruits, 
| flowers and other plants, in the different useful 
| and ornamental departments of horticulture, Be. 
| sides these very efficient means of diffusing in- 
formation, numerous agricultural and horticultu- 
| ral societies were established, by whose generous 
and active co-operation, a knowledge of the sei. 
ence and art of farming and gardening has been 
universally disseminated ; and now there is scarce- 
ly a county or large town, that has not its experi- 
mental or botanical garden, as well as extensive 
nurseries and p'antations, of all kinds sf fruit 
forest anu orpamental trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
}every kind of useful vegetable production, which 
can be reared in the open air, or under the pro- 
tection of Walls, Green-houses, Stoves, Conser- 
vatories and Vineries, 

Like causes and measures have produced the 
same happy results in portions of France, Holland, 
| Belgium, Germany, Italy, and even Russia; and it 
becomes our duty to profit by these examples. It 
is not expected that the practical operations of the 
| large land owners, or that those dearly cherished 
rural propensities, and that long cultivated taste, 
which have embellished the scenery, and given a 
general aspect of comfort, ease and substantial 
happiness, to the great mass of the people, of 
England and Scotland, can be immediately emu- 
lated in this country. We are, as yet, not sufti- 
ciently sensible to the grandeur, and beauties of 
the works of nature, or ambitious of that dignified 
| independence and honorable distinction, which a 
spacious, and well tilled farm weuld confer on the 
proprietor ; so far from it, there is a too general 
| proclivity and custom among the rich and the ed- 
_ucated, to hold the country in such terror or con- 
tempt, that they either avoid, or gladly flee from 
it, to congregate in the thronged emporioms of 
commerce ; rather than seek, like Sallust and 
| Cicero, Washington and Madison, Webster and 
| Clay, Scott and Wilson, true domestic peace, 

manly exercise, exalted occupation and intellec- 
;tual enjoyment, on the borders of some of our 
spacious bays, noble rivers, romantic mountain 
streains, or numerous forest embowered lakes, 
| Sull those other and efficient means, which have 
been so beneficially employed in Europe, should 
be adopted here ; for they are admirably calculat- 
ed to awaken a vigorous spirit of inquiry, create a 
deeper interest for those exalted pursuits, which 
ithey are intended to illustrate, effect an ameliora- 
tion of condition among the hardy sons and thrifty 
daughters of Massaciiusetts, and exert a powerful 
and salutary influence, on all the branches of rus- 
|tic industry, throughout New England. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Society, with 
those of the several counties, have.done much, to 
advance the great objects for which they were 
| formed, and the Horticultural Society has more 
| than answereil the expectations of its founders ; 
j 
| 


but to fulfil all the conditions of such institutions, 

jan extensive Experimental Farm and Garden are 
indispensable, which shall embrace most of the 
| acvantages of those, of a like character, that have 
| been successfully established, in many of the Eu- 
ropean nutions,—either by individual enterprise, 
liberal associations, on regal patronage, 

The Experimental Gardens of the London and 
Caledonian Horticultural Societies, of Chiswick 
and-Inverleith, the Jardin des Plants in Paris,— 
which is more than seventy acres in extent, the 
Institute Royal Horticole at Fromont, the School 





of Rural Economy at Alfort, and the National 
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ce } 
Farm at Rambouillet have been deservedly cele- | 
brated, as among the inost useful institutions of 
modern times. The invaluable nurseries of Pro- 
fessor Van Mons at Brussels and Louvain, for cre- 
ating new varieties of fruits from the seed, have 
verified a novel and most important theory in veg- 
table reproduction, and established a memorable | 
epoch in the history of arboriculture. The 3, 

| 


tanical Gardens of Chelsea, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh and Dublin, and 
those of Leyden, Florence,Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
and Moscow are well known for the great advan- 
tages, which the countries in which they are situ- 
ated, have derived from them ; and the facilities 
they have afforded for the acquisition and diffu- 
sion of intelligence, upon all subjects connected 
with the vegetable realm. 

The best model of an Experimental Garden, 
and school of instruction, is that at Fromont in 
France. It was founded in 1829 by the Chevalier 
Soulange Bodin,—one of the most eminent horti- 
cultural authors and practical cultivators of the 
age, The Garden is at Ris, in the Department 
of Svincet at Oise, and contains about one hun- 
dred and thirty acres of land, It embraces the 
study. and knowledge of all plants reared in nur- 
series and gardens ;-—their multiplication and 
their applications both to our wants and our 
pleasures, Lectures are delivered and illustrated 
on botany and physiology, as applicable to horti- 
culture ;—the culture of fruit, forest and orna- 
mental trees, culinary and other plants, indigenous 
and exotic ;—and the theory and composition of 
landseape gardens. ‘To complete the studies,there 
isa library, a cabinet of demonstrative instru- 
ments, models, inplements and an herbary. For 
the practical studies and employments,—besides 
the various labors of the grounds, which are per- 
formed by the pupils, there are groups of planta- | 
tions, for the experimental operations of the For- | 
est and Pomological Departments, and for the ex- | 
amination and verification of the species, and va-| 
rieties of fruits, and the comparison and manage- | 
inent of forest trees. 

The pupils are admitted at fifteen and remain 
from three to five years. No compensatien is 
required, as their labor is considered sufficient to 
defray the expense of instruction and support, 

The establishment, which is required in this | 

| 
| 





state, should be so far enlarged us to inelude, be- 
sides a branch, like the superb institution of Fro. 
mont, farming in all its details, as applicabie to | 
our soil and climate, and a spacious Botanical 
Garden, scientifically arranged. 

Each of these three Grand Divisions of the in- | 
stitution, to be under the management of well ed- | 
ucated and practical professors, with able assis- 
tants, who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
theory and art, and capable of giving instruction 
and directing the labors of the several depart- 
ments, in each of the chief divisions, and the | 
whole to be under the control of a General Su- 
perintendent. 

The means for carrying such a plan into suc- 
cessful operation, it is confidently believed, are im- 
mediately available,—for there is a spirit abroad 
among the people, as enlightened, patriotic, and 
energetic, as the demand for such a movement is 
evident and imperious. By a union of the funds 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural and Horticultu- 
ral Societies, and the Botanical department of 
Harvard University, with the generous co-opera- 
tion of the officers and members of these three 





institutions, as well as of the affluent, intelligent | 
and liberal throughout the state, an establishment, | 
of the character proposed, could be formed in the 
vicinity of Boston, which would do more to dif- 


fuse a knowledge of the science and art, and a 


}taste for husbandry, gardening, and botany, and 


to advance the general weal, than lias been accom. 
plished, or itis possible to effect, while each of 
those very valuable institutions is acting with lim- 
ited means, and independent of the others. 

There is a tractof land in Brookline, owned by 
the Hon. David Sears and Ebenezer Francis, 
Esq., near the termination of the Western Avenue, 
where from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
acres could be selected, remarkably well adapted 
for the various purposes of a spacious farm, and 
Horticultural and Botanical Gardens of Experi- 
ment. Its topographical features, and proximity 
to the capital, recommend it in preference to any 
other, within a proper distance for the convenience | 
of those persons who may be the most active in 
the foundation, and interested in the suceess of 
the establishment. 

Is not such « project worthy of serious consid- 
erution ? — and as a first step, is it not expedient | 
that committees be appointed, by the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies above named, to de- 


liberate on, and report what measures may be most 
effectual for accomplishing so desirable an object ? 
Conferenaes could be held by those committees, | 
with the officers of the University, as to the pro- 


priety of.the plan, and if sanctioned by each 

of these institutions, a public meeting might be 
called, and all persons invited to attend who were 
disposed to aid in the undertaking. If prosecuted 
with zeal, there can be little doubt, that the legis- 
lature would afford generous encouragement, ‘lo 
what more appropriate purpose can an endowment 
in land be made, out of the vast tract, owned by 

the commonweaith in Maine? [t will not only 

evuhance the value of the cultivated land within 

our own borders, to an amount far beyond that for 
which the former may be sold ; but add thousands | 
of acres to the domain of agriculture, which are 

either untilled, or so very imperfectly as to afford 

but little more of subsistence than the wilderness, 
which it proposed to render tributary to the imme- 
diate wants and comforts, and the future pros- 
perity of the whole people. 

By experiments which have been made. during 
the past year, it has been clearly shown, that | 
large portions of the northeastern States are | 
capable of yielding, with proper management, as 
bountiful crops, as those more naturally favored 
districts of the country, Which have been signifi- 
cantly designated as the “ Wheat growing regions” | 
of the Union. If the Middle and Southern States 
seck, as fertilizing materials, the ashes of the East 
and the gypsum of the British provinces, — and 
the farmers of England collect the bones, which 


are wastefully scattered over continental Europe, 
and even import them from this country, to enrich | 
their lands, why should not Massachusetts make 
her distant possessions subservient to that intel- 
lectual cultivation, experignce, and practical skill, 
which will render her soil as prolific, as that, from | 
whence we annually receive, such a vast amount 
of the first necessaries of life. Intelligence and | 
practical skill can convert the most barren earth 
into luxuriant fields; and for the attainment of 
those indispensable prerequisites of good husban- | 
dry,—to accomplish an object so momentoas, the 


state will not fail to afford the most ainple assistance. | 
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Industry, guided by genius and science and 
aided by art, have triumphed over all the obsta- 
cles which impeded man in the march of civiliza- 
tion; they have unveiled the wonders of astrono- 
my and the mysteries of chemistry,—explored the 
three vast realms of natural history,—embalmed 
and perpetuated the wisdom of ages in letters,— 
illustrated the splendors of architecture, sculpture 
and panting,—discovered and approximated em- 
pires by navigation,—founded, multiplied, and fa- 
cilitated lines of intercommunication by the con- 
struction of canals, and rail ways,—pressed into 
their service the mighty elements of fire and wa- 
ter, and bade them perform the office of the winds 
on the ocean, and furnish the motive power of 
t-ansportation, and the hydraulic energies of the 
cataract on the land,—and now, their last and 
and most splendid victories are to be achieved, for 
the benefit of the cultivator of the earth. 

CoLUMELLA, 





ANECDOTES OF ANIMAL INSTINCT, 


Ina paper in the June number of the Bibli- 
otheque Universeile de Geneve (so ably edited by 
M. de la Rive, who réad several papers at the re- 
cent meeting of the British Assoc iation,) there are 
some curious anecdotes, tending to prove how 
near, if not quite, to the power of reasoning the 
actions of animals approach, ‘Two men, who 
were about to walk to Vevey, agreed to meet at 
an appointed place. One of them, who arrived 
first, fancying Le was too late, resolved to push 
on and overtake his comrade; but his dog showed 
symptoms of disliking this proceeding. He rau 
backwards and forwards, lingered b hind, and at 


length totally disappeared, but speedily returned 


with the walking stick of the second person in 
his mouth. He had come late, and sat down to 
wait for his friend ; but the sagacity of the ani- 


imal resorted to this evident means of teaching 


them their relative positions and bringing them 
together, Another dog which they were trying 
to teach to mount a ladder, got so tired of his les- 
son that he ran away ; but next day he returned 
alone to the ladder, and applied himself to the 
task just as if his vanity had been piqued into 
learning the exercise. A third dog that had been 


! ° * . 
' taught to carry a lantern with its owner, on winter 


mornings before daylight, asthe latter carried milk 
to a neighboring farmer, bappened one day to be 
shut up when his master departed. Wher loos- 


iened, he ran after and overtook him, but, per- 


ceiving that he had not the lantern, he returned 
tothe house, and causing it to be given to hit, 
again hastened to his accustomed light work. 
Another, belonging to a young student, whose 
master, while bathing, bid himself ameng some 
rushes, was hallooed into the water, as if an acci- 
dent had happened, when, instead of plunging in, 
he ran lower down the rapid stream, and took his 


station, watching the river, where it was mey 


likely to bring down the body for rescue, wy 
conclude with one fact twore, relating to ap ani- 
mal of which we have been used to consider in. 
nocence, rather than wisdom, the characteristic. 
A pigeon, familiarized to the kitchen, where it was 
fed and caressed, one day witnessed the killing of 
a pullet, aud it immediately lew away and never 
returned to the scene of slaughter! The kitchen 
death of a chicken is not very unlike the death 


of a dove, and the warning was not logt, 
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REPORT 
Of the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for 
promoting Agriculture, on Farms—Jan. 1838. 
The Massachusetts Society for promoting Agri- 
culture have for several years past, offered liberal 
premiums for the two best cultivated farms, These 
offers have been made upon conditions, with which 
the enlightened cultivators of the soil could easily 


comply. Butthey regret exceedingly, that, among 


the many respectable and intelligent farmers thro’- | 


out our Commonwealth, these offers of reward 
should have excited so little competition, ‘To 
what cause shail we attribute this omission among 
our farmers to avail themselv os of the Society’s 
bounty, Not certainly to an indifference to the 
great and all important subject of Agriculture 
vor toa want of intelligence sufficient to enable 
them to communicate all that the Trustees require, 


Is it not in some measure owing to a mistaken | 


notion among our yeomanry, that the public do 
not rightly appreciate the motives of eluimants for 
premiums ? That it is the Society’s bounty, rather 


than a desire to communicate valuable informa- | 


tion, and the important results of practical skill, 
that induces them to make the claim? May we 


not also look to another cause as strongly opera- 


ting upon the minds of many of our unassuming | 


farmers, Wwe mean a reluctance nt placing them- 
selves before the public, as models for others 
while there exists an apprehension, that their 


claims are inferior to those of many ethers. who | 


’ 
Whatever may be the cause of 
this reluctance to comply with the Society’s pro- 


do not apply ? 


posals, its existence is certain, and operates to de- 
prive the public of much valuable information, 
which the Trustees hoped in this way to elicit ; a 
mode which they believe well calculated to excite 
an honorable competition among that highly re- 


spectabie, and most useful class of our fellow cit- | 


izens, the yeomanry of our state, hata spirited 
emulation, and a praiseworthy rivalry exists among 
our farmers, no one, who witnesses their enter- 
prise, and persevering industry, will question for 
a moment; but what we lament to see is, this un- 
willingness to communicate to their fellow-labor- 
ers the results of their labors and experience. 


That our conjectures on this subject are not} 
wholly without foundation, is manifest from the | 


circumstance, that three farms only have been of- 


fered for premiums, and but one of these in season | 


to be entitled, by the rules of the Society, to a 
premium; the other two which were made at the 
suggestion of the highly respectable gentleman, 
who is appointed to make an agricultural survey 
of the state, came too late, 

Farming in Massachusetts must be necessarily 
of &@ mixed character. 


fe. : ‘ 
_atms approach nearer to an exclusive character, 


than any others ; but few of these are to be found | 


vvhere the whole farm is devoted to a single ob- 
ieet Our condition, the condition of our fami- 
lies, the face of eur country, and the nature of our 
soils, the abits of our people, and the state of our 
, . . . . 
markets do not admit of this, or rather do not in- 
duce to it, From this cireumstance the success- 
ful management of our farms requires the more 


Jabor and skill. 

In the farms offered to their consideration for 
premium, the husbandry is of this mixed charac- 
ter, exhibiting all those varieties of product and 
management, which may be successfully com- 


Properly speaking we | 
have no great staple ; our wool and our dairy | 


| bined on the same farm; and they are happy to 
i say, that they are all creditable examples of prof- 
| itable, productive, and improving agriculture.— 
i'The Trustees regret, that it was not in their power 
personally to inspect the farms, that have been 
offered for premium: but from the testimonials 
| produced, they have been led to place implicit re- 
| liance upon the statements made by the respective 
| applicants themselves; and they have taken pains 


lto avail themselves of other and satisfactory sour- 
| ces of information. ‘ 

The farm of Joshua R. Lawton, for the de- 
 serigtion of whieh, the Committee is indebted to 
/ Mr Colman, lies to the west of the village of Great 


farrington ; is situated mainly on a beautiful swell 
of land; aud at the same time embraces several 


>! nceres of low meadow, or alluvial land near the 


banks of Green River. ‘The house, barn, and ex- 
tensive sheds are of wood, and the yard as well 
adapted as any yard, which has nota cellar, or 
covered manure-house, for the saving and making 
of compost. The Piggery is of an unusual and 
excellent construction, combining a loft for Corn, 
a cellar for vegetables, and a large steaming ap- 
The fen- 


ces on the farm are mostly of stone, built about 2 


paratus for cooking food for the swine. 


1-2 feet high, with cross stakes, and two rails on 
the top of the wall, and the enclosures are in gen- 
eral square, and free from weeds and bushes. Mr 
Lawton is likewise with great care draining his 
low lands by covered drains, aud ts determined to 
_render every part of his farm, which is capable of 
cultivation, productive. ‘The soil is strongly mixed 
i with lime stone, and is very sensitive to plaster. 
|The greater part of it is of a rich loam, under 
lhigh cultivation, and highly pre ductive in) grass 
jand grain. We should like to have been informed 
| 

| Are they filled with stones, and covered with 
| choked, and of little use. If made of the draining 
| tiles imported into this country from the English 
| potteries, at a very cheap rate, and extensively, 


ny, and by others in New York, he will, we have 
no doubt, derive very beneficial results. 

We shall draw out a sketch of his products the 
present year, and leave them to speak for then- 


selves, 
own account in full, 

‘The extent of his farm is 207 acres, 35 of which 
are in wood—85 in pasture. 


His live stock consists of 

| Horses 4, Oxen 2, Cows 8, Sheep 3C7, Swine 

| 50, young neat Stock 9. 

| His crop are as follows : 

| English Hay, tons 87, averaging per acre 1 ton. 
W heat, bush. 137, *  « 15 bush. 
Indian Corn ‘* 457, “ 6“ « 3 « 

| Oats, “« 480, + ~ * -a * 

| Pease and oats 14, “ eS ee 


Potatoes, “« 907, “ c « 936 * 
Ruta Baga,  “ 1223, had a crop last year of 605 
bushels on 90 rods, 
Beef, Ibs. 4600, 
Pork, « 6900, 
Butter sold “ 200, 
New milk 
cheese sold, * 1228, 
Wool “ & 875, 
Lambs “ « 52 at 1,374 cts. 
Pigs os 6 22 at 1,874 cts. 


The total amount of his sales in 1837, 1006 62 





lof Mr L’s, method of constructing covered drains, | 


earth? If so, we apprehend he will soon find them | 


land very successful used by Judge Buel of Alba- | 


To this report we shall also subjoin his | 


Value of produce used or on hand, 954 95 
Cost of labor, 378 59 
Incidental Expenses, 70 25 


In these expenses are not included his family 
expenses, and it does not appear whether his own 
labor is charged or not, At the same time his 
pork now fatting, which is expected to be sold jn 
January, and to bring $600 is not enumerated. [ft 
will be found, on an estimate of these products 
at current prices, the balance in favor of the farm 
is very large, presenting as fair a return for cayi- 
tal employed as any investments usual among us, 


and superior to most stocks, especially when the 
certainty of the return, and the security of the in- 
vestment are considered, 

‘The second farm presented to the notice of the 
Trustees, is that of Joseph Howe, of Methuen, 
County of Essex. This farm contains 108 acres, 
has a loamy soil, in some degree rocky and better 
calculated for grass than grain, has several acres 
of low, wet land, which has been drained, and by 
carting upon it loam and gravel,he has changed the 
character of its produce from a coarse, and almost 
worthless grass, to a rich and abundant yield of 
English hay. The whole of his mowing lands, it 
appears from his statement, and the Committee 
believe it not to be overstated, yield over two tons 
to the acre. The fences and buildings on the farm, 
we are informed from unquestionable authority, 
are 11 fine order, bis barn and manure yard of the 
best construction, and the husbandry neat and 
careful. The fact that the produce of his fields, 
under his management, has doubled within a few 
years, and this without any considerable expendi- 
,ture for manure or labor, furnishes ample and 
honorable testimony of the agricultural skill and 
industry of its enterprising owner. 
His farm is thus divided: 


| Mowing land, 35 acres, 


Sowed «“ ll « 

Planted « 5 « 

| Pasturage “ 57 
Crops. 


| Hay 70 to 79 tons on 35 acres. 

Oats 350 bush. 30 bushe!s to the acre: 
| Corn 195 o 54 “ “ be 
Potatoes 700 ‘* 332 “ $6 “ 
Winter apples, 175 bushe!s, 

Butter, 615 Ibs. 
| Cheese, 400 “ 

Mr Howe’s own account of his farm, and the 
management of it, though in some particulars de- 
ficient, is published herewith, and recommended 
/to the notice of our farmers. 

The next farm offered for Premium is that of 
| Willian: Buckminster of Framingham in the Co, 
| of Middlesex. His farm contains 150 acres, of 
which 20 acres are low meadow overflowed in the 
\spring, and never ploughed, 30 acres in pasture 
{not suited for tillage, 30 acres in wood, 5 acres 
tillage, and 20 acres of interval and orcharding.— 

His crops raised this year are 

Spring rye, 


one acre, 


10 bushels, 


} 

rae 

| Spring wheat, “ 99 ss 
| 

| Buck wheat, ss 30 4 


Hay (upland) 
| Turnips, 100 bushels among his corn, 
| Milk sold 60 dollars worth. 

He plants usually 2 acres of corn, supposed to 
yield 45 bushels to the acre, and one acre of pota- 
toes, yield not stated. Three years ago he raised 

|56 bushels of corn to the acre, by measurement, 


40 tons. 
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has sold $500 worth of hay the two past years, 
and has $5 

year, after paying all the expenses of his farm, 
had remaining between nine hundred and one 
thousand dollars, the net profit of his farm and 
nursery. What part of this was from his farm, 
and what part from the nursery, he has not in- 


formed us. It would seem from Mr Buckmin- 


ster’s account of products, that he raises but little | 
for the market, except the 560 dollars worth of | 


hay and milk, and his yeung cattle fatted and 
sold for beef; for he says, he cannot afford to 
raise grain to sell,” that “labor is too high to allow 
of cultivating turnips in drills.” 
sheep, and he states “that swine will not pay the 
cost.” His great object is to render his farm pro- 
ductive in hay for the market, and to keep his 
land in heart by turning over his mowing grounds 
soon after haying, and sowing them directly down 
to grass, 
inverted sod, and the application of compost made 
of peat mud, and stable manure. ‘This method of 
treating grass grounds, whether to be planted on 


the sod, which is not to be disturbed in cultivat- | 


ing the crop, or to be immediately sowed down to 
grass, as introduced some years ago, and since 
successfully pursued by another farmer in Miil- 


diesex, is undoubtedly one of the best methods of | 


restoring our exhausted and worn out fields, The 


beneficial effects of this mode of culture some of 


the Committee Lave witnessed, and fully believe 
that in following up this economical course of 
culture, Mr Buckminster will eventually deepen 


his soil, and render his fields highly productive, | 
with no more manure than a very light dressing. | 


To this part of Mr B’s. xccount the Committee 
would invite the attention of our farmers, partic- 
ularly those, who cannot obtain manure without 
great labor and expense. If upon this inverted 


green sward, he would raise a few more acres of 


corn and potatoes, which he should do without 
cross ploughing, or in any way disturbing the sod, 


500 worth to sell this year. He last) 


He keeps no} 


depending on the decomposition of the 
< } 


| milk as a hundred of English hay, worth one dol- 
fean Mr B. on a moment’s reflection, maintain the 
lopinion, that the price of Inbor is too high to ad- 
| mit of raising turnips in dril's ? 

Mr Buckininster’s success in the use of plaster 


and ashes is a fact deserving of notice, and his 
lcommunication contains many remarks and sug- 
gestions, Which are valuable in leading to inquiry 
land experiments. The cash proceeds of his farm 
are certainly considerable; but we should like to 
see on the other side the family charges for vari- 


auglit we see, must be purchased. 


| ous articles, which, upon his mode of farming, for 
| Weare obliged to him for giving us a plan of 
a horse rake, of so simple aud cheap a construc- 
tion, and yet so efficient; and we should at the 
same time have been glad if he had given us the 
| plan or model of a mower, who, ou land yielding 
lone ton of hay to the acre, will mow four acres 
per day; such human machines, we believe, are 
rarely to be found. We have no doubt that Mr 
Buckminster’s farming operations are skilful. We 
are not disposed in any measure to question his 
statements of the successful results, but we could 
have desired, in order to decide intelligently, more 
exact statements of its products and expenses. 

As the applications of Mr Lawton and Mr Howe 
Were not made in season to entitle them to a pre- 
j}mium, by the rules of the Society, the committee 
/recommend that a gratuity of seventy-five dollars 

be given to Mr Lawton, and fifty dollars to Mr 


‘| Howe ; and although Mr Buckminster’s applica- 


ition was made within the time preseribed, and 
exhibits many processes of judicious husbandry, 
yet, for the reasons mentioned in the report, they 
do not think him entitled to the Society’s premi- 
um, but recommend that a gratuity of fifty dollars 
be granted to him. 


Signed, 


P. C. BROOKS, 
WM. PRESCOTT, 
E. H. DERBY, 
ELIAS PHINNEY. 


he woull essentially improve his grounds, and | 


thereby increase the quantity of his favorite staple 
and also obtain a crop, which would enable him | 


to extend the number of his swine ; and they in 
return would furnish him with a certain means of 
still further enriching his fields, for if, as he ad- 
mits, he can obtain 56 bushels of corn to the acre, 
and with 300 bushels of potatoes to the acre, which 
is no more than an ordinary yield, we believe he 
may make them a profitable crop for feeding swine 


while pork in the market will sell for ten cents | 


per Ib. especially if he procures the best breeds, 
In addition to the corn, he gets his turnips, purmp- 
kins, &c. and the stover from an acre of corn, 
yielding a quantity 
ton of hay; and this again, by being consumed 
on the farm, will give him a cord of manure. He 
says likewise that labor is too high to cultivate 
any kind of turnips in drills, 
show him in our reports, crops of Ruta Baga 


raised in dril!s, and yielding from four acres in a} 
lot, at the rate of nearly 900 bushels to the aere, | 


and costing only about three cents to the bushel. 
If we allow that on his farm, which may not be 
so well adapted to this crop as some others, he 
could not afford to raise them for less than six 
cents, or even twelve cents per bushel, still, as 


equal to one anda haif} 


We shall be able to | 


T'o the Committee of the Massachusetls Agricullu- 
ral Sociely on Farms. 


Gentlemen: The farm, which I offer for your 


attention contains 108 ]-2Qacres. ‘The sei: is hard 
hand rocky ard more particularly adapted to the 


growth of hay than of grain, as you will perceive 


by my statement of crops. 1 this season mowed 


35 acres ; sowed about 1] acres with oats; an 


planted about 5 acres, ‘The remainder is pas- 
turage, 

I cuit the present season, as nearly as T could 
| estimate the amount, from 70 to 75 tons of English 
hay on the home farm, add about 4 tons of hay 
away from home. 

1 sowed 5 acres of oats on a piece of pasture 
land, which was last year planted with corn with 
no other manure than a little compost in the bill, 
and raised thirty bushels to the acre, making 150 
bushels, 


i sowed another piece containing 2 1-2 acres, 
| which was last year, well mantred and planted 
fee . 

j with potatoes ; but in consequence of excessive 
\ 


injured ; but | think we shall have forty bushels 


farmers generally admit, that one hundred of|to the acre; although they are not all threshed, 


coarse hay worth fifty cents, and one bushel of 


Ruta Baga, which at most costs twelve cents, will 
together, make as much beef, or produce as much 


bushels. 


[ planted 3 acres and 30 rods of pasture land with 


which will make 100 bushels ; in the whole 355! 


jured by the worms, 


corn; ploughed about two thirds of at in Septem- 
ber; the remainder in April; carted on seventeen 
eart-loads of barn manure to the acre ; then cross- 
ploughed about half of that which was ploughed 
first; barrowed it; planted it 26th of May, three 
feet one way and two the other with Canada corn ; 


Plaster of Paris in the hill to the aere; hoed it 


put on it 4 bushels of ashes, and 2 bushels of 


three times ; some part of it was considerably in- 
It yielded 308 bushels of 
ears of sound corn, two bushels of which I shell- 
ed, which made one bushel and four quarts of 
corn, which made 54 bushels to the acre. I 
planted from 8 to 10 kernels in a hill, although I 
think that 3 or 4 plants are enough to grow ina 
hill. IT could see no difference between that 
which was ploughed in the fall, ploughed in the 
spring, or cross-ploughed., 

I planted one acre and 129 rods of potatoes in 
one piece ; the sward was turned over about the 
20th of April. T carted onf about 30 cart-loads 
of stable and compost manure to the acre; plant- 
ed them the last of May and first of June ; plant- 
ed them three feet one way and two the other. 
They were considerably injured by the drought, 
and were not so large as our potatoes usually are ; 
gathered 600 bushels, which makes 332 bushels 
to the acre. I raised 100 bushels on another 
piece making in the whole 700 bushels, 

[ gathered from my orchard 175 bushels of 
winter apples besides 100 bushels of sauce apples, 
which dropped from the trees, The refuse ap- 
ples [used mostly for fattening beef and pork. 

Our dairy has not been as large as usual, (as 
on account of domestic calamity, 1 sold several 
cows in the spring); it bas consisted of only 3 
cows and 4 two years old heifers; from which 
the calves were taken nearly as follows: 2 the 
first of May, 1 the 20th of May, 3 the 5th of 
June ; and the remaining one the 15th of August, 
Previously te the 15th of November we made 


615 pounds of butter and 400 pounds of cheese, 


besides using as much as one cow’s milk in the 
family, As to the growth of my stoek, I can 
state nothing definite as I have no system by 
which to be governed ; but manage as circum- 
stances require. I usually make Lut little pork, 
as I sell most of my surplus grain and potatoes, 
‘The whole amount of labor employed from the 
first of April to the first of November, including 


call my teaming and murketing, (which is  prin- 


On another piece containing 3 1-2 acres! 
raised 30 bushels to the acre making 105 bushels, | 


wet, after they were sown, they were considerably 


| 


[ usually sow three bushels to the acre, | 


i third hand four months. 


cipally to Lowell,) haying and threshing my grain, 
is equal to two hands for seven months, and a 
Their wages amount to 
$240. 

As entering my farm for premium was entirely 
unpremeditated by me at the first of the season 


° b ] 
therefore I cannot give so definite 


to . 

. Statement in 
‘wer » Te artyt 

every respect as I might otherwise have done. 


Ladd a brief statement of the management of 


my farmand the comparative inerease of crops 
lor a few previous years. 

1 usually mow my fields from 4 to 6 years ; 
then plough and manure them; plant the first 
year; the second year sow with grain aud hay. 
seed, Recently I have practised top-dressing my 
land with compost manure with good success. 

\s most of my pasture lands are suitable for 
cultivation [ occasionally plough them ; plant one 
year with corn ; manure in the bill with compost 
manure ; and the second year sow with grain and 
hay-seed, which much improves the pasture, 

I have purchased since the spring of 1829 on 
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poe F o san! “manure per! fretting; not a sharp word, scarcely awry look. We] flood the community with wretchedness, pauperism, and 
an cverage from 12 to 13 cords of im | 8 : ) y y sn ’ 


year. 1 have a'so used a few tons of plaster of hope our dear wives will take pattern after these charm- 

Paris with very great success. ! also last year ing lessons; but on this topic it might be wise to be si- 

used 100 bushels of ashes, As to compost mia- lent, lest we should ruffle the calmness of the domestic 

nure, we make as much as circumstances W ill ale atmosphere, and create the evil we wish to avoid. 

mit of, 
I have about five acres of meadow land, which 


formerly | reduced but very litthe hay, and that of 


Concress.—The Senate have been mainly occupied 
in discussing the plans of the Administration for the col- 


lection and safe- keeping of the revenue ; a matter on 


an inferior quality, ‘The mud in the deepest part 


, : which there is no prospect of an immediate decision.— 
was about three feet deep, and gradually decreas. | 


In the House after a most protracted debate the Missis- 


ed on every side to the upland, I commenced 


itching it i s autumn of 1828; when LT carted | 
pigeons See .  |out the two members, whom they admitted the last au- 
on the contents of a barn cellar Thad been dig-| 
ging; sowed on bhayseed; and the next year 1) 
produced a good burden of English hay; sitce 
that time®d think it has yielded from two to three 
tons to the acre. IT cannot state precisely the ex- 
pense of draining said meadow ; but think it will 
bout $5 ver acre. [ have a few| ! 
poesia —, oe I . etal low from this, that the House of Representatives, by ad- 
acres of low land adjoining said meadow, which). : 
| d 1 but little. by top dressing | mitting whom it pleases to seats in the House, may at 
: yroduced but very little, by to 8 ; S 
itn a 2 J bu ler ‘ f an 1 hay ] jany time defeat the election of a state. One Wise man 
roduces a large burden o di hay. ef 9 + 
a ae slg “ff 6 if | advised the claimants to demand to be qualified —if re- 
think that my hay has increased at least one half! 
eons ¥ . 3 . | fused, to swear themselves in; and taking their seats 
within the last nine years—lI cannot state precise- | 
ly the quantity of hay, which I have soid; but 1) Rhee “ 
; - a Phis is very beautiful 
think that [ have sold one half that has been cut) : , 
- Apes , 8 in theory ; the practical operation of such a movement 
on the farm within the last nine years, | 


sippi Election case has been decided. They have turned 


the credentials of the applicants were perfect; but it 


took place, while the seats were occupied by persons 


? 


with loaded pistols in their desks, defy any one who 
would attempt to remove them 


[ have usually employed two hands during the | however might be somewhat inconvenient in the hall of 
lave us ye yee ‘ = 


} . 
. |Congress; it might at least frighten the women in the 
season; but for the last two years have had some | te Oss ; Sm Bt 2688 2 t 
*.* . . Tu iC TIeS. 
additional help at certain seasons of the year. ys 


My corn this unfavorable season yielded beyond | In our own Leorstature the Banks are the all-ab- 


JOSEPH HOW, | 


we planted. 

Methuen, Nov. 29, 1837. 
No, of acres, 108 1-2— Total. 
Mowing laud, 35 acres. 
Sowed do, 11 «do. 


missioners, to be appointed by the Governor. The sec- 





ond is whether the law enacting a penalty of paying 
|} twenty-four per cent interest in case of failing to redeem 
| their bills in specie shall be continued in force. The 
| Banks feeling their incapacity to resume specie pay- 


bs -_ ape it ie ani laily acti 3 P 
Planted do. 5 do. toe nts, are itis said daily contracting their loans, and 
2xte he hile thi snalty is he e 
Pasturage, 56 1-2 do. j will not extend them, while this penalty is held over 
Crops \their heads. It was said some time since that the com- 
Hay, 70 to 79 tons on 35 acres. munity had got the Banks upon the hip ; but the present 


| 


Oats, 350 bushels, 30 bush. to the acre, | attitude of things is we believe directly reversed. The 
Corn 195 do 54 doa do j money power isin the ascendant. Our cupidity, our ava- 
, 9: ; , . 
Potatoes, 700 do, 332 do. do. rice, our Juxury, our speculation have made us slaves. 
Winter apples, 175 bls. But the chain is of gold; ought not this to satisfy us? 
’ . ‘ . 
Butter, 615 Ibs. Deliverance can come only from the people themselves 
Cheese, 400 do. 


The-only cure is in temperance, industry, and frugality. 
Cash paid for labor, $240, 


The secret of independence is to have few wants; as 
far as possible to be able to supply those wants of your 


PP in pt 5 — . vcs) st own. self; and to ask no favors. The increase of what 
RWW BarGwuaanw PAWMUEW, ; 


; we thought was money has multiplied our wants beyond 
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wants by borrowing money at the banks has broken up 
our habits of industry and frugality. This has reduced 
. us to the necessity of asking favors ; and a large portion 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 

No news is said to be good news; and this is the only with pecuniary obligations, which they must cither vio- 
news we have this week to communicate to our readers late in defiance of all ho:or and conscience; or they 
Stay, however ! there is one exception ; we have had a| must get along with somehow ; happy for them if it can 
storm ; and on Sunday afternoon and evening the snow | be done without the sacrifice of all manliness and inde- 
fell tothe depth of about four inches; so light and | pendence of action. 
feathery that it disdained to be trodden under foot ; and 
it was almost as difficult to make sleighing out of it as | 


of the community are in some form or another crippled 





Temperasce. The cause of ‘Temperance is exciting 
4$ | attention strongly in Boston. tepeated public meetings 
P oe Jova Scotia fi , a : % , ‘ 

out of a good thick Nova Scotia fog. What however! have been held in the city to discuss the great question 


could be done by trying has been done ; with the sooth- | whether it is proper for the State to issue Licenses for 


ing help of a mild sun on Monday it has been persuaded the sale of intoxicating liquors. There are some points 
to lay still; and the business world and the gay world! in this matter, which must be conceded. 


are determined to lose none of its advantages. Sucha! Ardent spirits are in no respect or degree whatever 


season of almost uninterrupted, even, mild, transparent | essential or conducive, unless used medicinally, to 


weather, as we have had now for the last seven weeks, health of body or mind, to strength of muscle or vig- 


is hardly within the memory of man; no scolding, no| or of intellect. The abuses of them are infinite ; and 





| was maintained that no election could be valid, which | 


all bounds. The facility with which we supplied these | 


} 


crime. The licensed houses and taverns are a prolific 
and certain means and encouragement to intemperance. 
The issuing of licenses therefore is a direct permission 
and inducement to aid in making men poor, and wretch. 
ed and wicked. Can a moral and christian community 
do this? and is not every one, who in any way directly 
or indirectly countenances and aids or abets in this case, 
accessory in the court of morals and religion, if not in 
the eye of the law, to all the dreadful consequences, 


| which spring from this source? Let every reflecting 


tumn; and they have rejected the claims of those, who | 


came on to tuke their places. It was not denied that | 


man answer this; and answer it ; not under the excite- 
ment of liquor, nor of party, nor of passion ; but in the 
discharge of his duty to his conscience, to his country, 


|and to mankind. We have no fearsin such a court, 


whom the House had admitted. It would seem to fol- | 


that the decision will not be what it should be. 


Firne.—A sadand most destructive fire has occurred 
at Baltimore; by which the Circus with a stud of forty- 
nine horses were destroyed on the Ist inst. The whole 
belonged to an individual by the name of Cook, who 
had succeeded with admirable skill and perseverance to 
train those fine animals toa wonderful degree of docility 
and intelligence. 


BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Mowspay, Feb. 12, 1838. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 270 Beef Cattle, and 940 Sheep. 

40 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Caitle—A smail advance was effect- 


;ed. We quote Extra, $7 25.--First quality $6 75 a 
my expectation, which with my neighbors as well | sorbing topics of discussion. The first question is wheth- | $7 00 —Second quality $6 00 a 6 50.—Third quality 
as myself was owing to an early variety, which |er there shall be a permanent board of three Bank Com- 


$4 75 a 5 7. 


Sheep.—Lots were sold at $2 50, $2 75, $3 00, $3 75, 


| $4 50, and a few Cosset wethers at $6 50. 





Swine.—None at Market. 





FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 

MULTICAULIS, &ec. 
For sale by the subscriber. The varieties, par- 
ticularly of the Pears and the Plums were never 
before so fine, the assortment so complete. Al- 
so of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a 
superior assortment of finest kinds, and of all 
other hardy fruits. 

20,000 Morus Malticaulis or Chinese Mulberry trees can 
still be furnished at the customary prices, if applied for early, 
this being all that now remain unsold. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants, of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Ponies 
and Double Dahtlias. 

4,000 Cockspur Thorns, 10,000 Buckthorns for Hedges. 

800 Lancashire Gooseberries, of various colors and fine 
kinds. 

Harrison’s Double Yellow Roses, new and hardy, color 
fine, it never fails to bloom profusely. 

‘Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 

Transportation to the City without charge. 

Address by mail post paid. 

Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply. 


WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nursery, Nonantum Hi!], Newton, Jan, 24, 1888. 


ATI 









CATALOGUE 
of Forest Seeds and Trees, furnished by William Mann, 
Bangor, Me. 

White Pine, Black spruce, Hemlock spruce, silver Fir 
White Oak, Red Oak, White Birch, Yellow Birch, White 
Beech, Red Beech, White Maple, Red Flowering Maple 
sugar Maple, Arbor Vite, American Larch, Hornbeam, 
White Ash, Black Ash, Mountain Ash, Elm, Basswood, 
Common Elder. ‘ 

Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &c. 

Orders may be addressed to WM MANN, Bangor, Maine 
or sto JosepH Breck & Co, New England Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Nov. 15, 1837. 





CLOVER SEED. 
Just received at the New ——— Agricultural Warehouse 
ORTHERN CLOVER, 


and Seed Store, 10 tons prime ! 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
ef the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending February 11. 


FEBRUARY, 1838. e | 72. M. | 12, 12, M. | 5, P. M. | Wind. 
Monday, se a 19 | N. WwW. 
Tuesday, 6 7 24 24 N. 5 
Wednesday, 7 10 26 30 S.E 
Thursday, 8 2 iT 36 34 N. E 
Friday, 9 ro 33 36 | N. E 
Saturday, 10 on 26 N. W 
Sunday, il 2 | 3 25 | N. E 





PLACK WANTED. 

A man with a small family who unders‘ands farming and 
can give undoubted testimonials of his character for industry 
and integrity, wants a place as foreman on a farm in the vi- 
cinity of Boston. Enquire at Stall No. 56, Quincy Market. 

Boston, Feb. 14, 1838. 3w 


EXTENSIVE 5S: ALE OF IMPORTED sSTOC K. 
Atthe Old Norton Farm, East Bloomfield, five ties west 
of Canandaigua, Ontario Co. peed York. 

Numerous applications haing been male to purchase this 
stock, the roprietor has concluded, that in a to afford a 
fair opportunity to those who have already made Inquiries and 
others desirous of obtaining the breed to offer the saime at 

PUBL iC AUCTION, 
On Wednesday, the 2d of May next. 
on which day will be sold twenty Improved Durham Short 
Horns, Bulls, Cows and Heifers of var ious ages, Amongst 
the former is the famous Bull “* Rover,” which was bred by 
the Earl of Caslisle, got by Rockingham, dam, (Cherry) by 
Wonderful, gr. dam by Alfred, &c. &e. Rockingham was 
by Fairfax, dam (Maria) by Young Albion; gr. dam, (Lady 


Sarah) by Pilot ; gc gr. dam by Agamemnon. Also, ALEX- 
ANDER, Orton. fot ENDOR and others. And of the Cows 


and Heifers, Beauty, Primrose, own Sister to Reformer, 
Prize, Lapy Bowkn, Brivviant, &c. &e. 

Three full blooded Mares and ove 3 year old a colt, of 
pure racing breed, viz :—Brown Mare FALConeET, by Falcon, 
-~ by Catton, (Hindcliff’s dam) Hannah by Sorcerer Ame- 

lia, &e. 

Bay Mare Miss ANDREWs, siste 
dam by Dick Andrews ; her dam by S 
dain by Herod, &c. 

Chestnut Mare Jessica, by Velocipede, dam by S 
gr. dam Blacktock, and Theodore’s dam. 


to Caroline, by Catton, 
Sir Peter; Play or Pay’s 


Sancho: 
rey Clinker, dam Miss Andrews, &c. 


The well known stud horses Turk and ALFRED 
stock fur the two seasons they = stood is unsurpassed. 


whose 


j and Seed Store, 


| antly situated 


Likewise about 20 Rams and a few Ewes of the improved | 


New Leicester breed of Sheep. These are chiefly from a 
Ram belonging to the celebrated breeder Sir Tatton Sykes, 


for which he paid 360 guineas. 

The whole of the above stock were selected from the high- 
est order of b'ood in England by their present owner who im- 
ported it direct to this coantry, and can be recommended as 
worthy the notice and confidence of breeders. 

Podigrees may be had on, or previous to the day of sale, 
and further information obtained on application to 

THOMAS WEDDLE. 

East Bloomfield, 1st January, 1838. 

N. B.—The terms of payment will be liberal to those who 
wish. 

BOOK OF FRUITS, BY MR MANNING. 

In press and will be issued early in April, by Ives and Jew- 
ett, Booksellers, Salem, Mass ; The Book of Fruits, with 
plates ; being a Descriptive Catalogue of the most valuable 
varieties of the Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum and Cherry, for 
New England culture, by Robert Manning, to which is added, 
The Gooseber ry, Currant, Raspberry, and the Grapes, with 
their modes of culture, &e. 

Also, Lee Ornamental Trees, and Shrubs, 

Feb. - 7, 1837. 


on. MEAL. 
The subscribers have reduced the price of the Oil Meal, as 
follows. 
Twenty eight dollars per ton at the mill, in Medford, 
Thirty dollars, delivered in Boston. 
G. L. STEARNS & CO. 


10, Venmerel al street. 





Feb 


1, 1833. 


WINNOW ING M MILL. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
commended by the committee at the late Fair. 
Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very 
neat and convenient mill. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


| small family 


Bay stud colt, HuMPHREY CLINKER, by Allen’s Humph- | charge of a farm within 





BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the 
that he has been in in the Bone business more than ten 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can he applied to 
the earth as a manure. He offers for at 
low price, and ready amount, 
which wall be promptly attended to. 

Orders may be left at my manufactory near ‘Tremont 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehonse 
No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 


i 
pubic 
years 


and is ful'y satisfied 


ground bone a 


to any 


sale 


Is io receive orders 


road, 


Jan. 31. NAHUM WARD 
HOWARD'S PLOUGHS 
Constantly “arsale atthe New England Agricultural Ware 


house 
considered 


It is hardly necessaty to repeat that these ploughs are 

practical farmers to be the best ploughs 

to stand No. | atthe Brighton Fair. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


by 
now in use and continue 
Nov. 1, 1837. 


our 


FARM FOR SAL E. 
The subscriber offers for sale of the best farms 
the centre of Lancaster, containing 
thirty five of which 


one pleas- 


m ninety 


four acres of improved land, is interval 


on the Nashua river, having more than 100 Shagbark Walnuts | 


is large and well finished, having 


The house 

On the premises are two barns ; 
long, with a cellar for manure, the other 42 feet, a large 
shed, and other out buildings. On the 
place is a thrifty orchard wich produced the last season over 
109 barrels of apples. There a 
pears, plums, &. 
No. 52 North Market Street, 


a 
, 56 teet 


on the same. 

piazza in front. 
with 
carpenter’s shop, 


is also good assorunent of 


Boston. 

ARTEMAS BARNES 
Lancaster, Jan. 3, 1838. 
MULBERRY SEED. 
d a Mulberry 
that was experienced 
from the most approved varieties, which we offer for 
by the ounce or pound. As the vitality of this 
by an exnerienced horticulturalist in this vicini- 
ty, ommend to our customers, 
As a proof of oflice of the 
plants io pots whic h have been raised this winter hag - this 

SOSEPH | BRECK CO. 

A TENANT WANTED. 
A man of honest, industrious and temperate habits, with a 
thorough knowledge of farming, to 
an easy distance of a good market 
Terms liberal, and the situation of permanency if the 
reasonable expectation of the proprietor can be answered, 
For farther particulars inquire at this office, or of the propri 


CUINESE 
We have’ 


from ¢ 


Seed 
hand 


Sale, 


just reeeivs case of Chinese 


direct anton, saved by an 


seed 


very low 
has beeu tested 


we can re it with confidence 


its goodness we have at our some 


seed, 


and a 


one 


etor, LEVI S. BARTLETT. 
Dec. 20, 1837. Pr ostmaster, _ Kingston, N.H. 
AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 


office over the American Sta- 
where he 


months ; 


The subscriber has taken an 
tieners Company in School Street, may be found at 
the usual hours during the and where he will 
be happy to see his agt icultuural friends from any part of the 
State, and others who may favor him with a call. 


HENRY COLMAN, 


Commissioner for 


winter 


Dec. 27, 1837. 


For terms apply to JoserH Breck & Co, | 


take | 


Agricultural Survey. 


TO NURSERY MEN AND OTHCRS. 
The subscriber at the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass. 
offers to furnish Scions of Apples, Pears, Plums and Cherries, | 


they will be taken from Specimen Trees, which have produced 
fruit in the Garden, and have proved correct. 

Alse Scions of an extensive 
Pears of the highest reputation, but which have not yet been 
proved in this country. ROBERT MANNING. 
Salem, Feb. , 1838, 

WANTED. 
A Farmer with a wife to take charge of a farm within 3 
miles of Boston 
Suffolk Bank. 
Jan. 24, 1838. 











Hale’s Horse Power and Machine. 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store: the above machines were highly recommended by 
the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 

them for the last two or three years. 
JOSE PH BRI 


Threshing 


K & CO. 


SAGE AND SQUASH 1 ou SEED. 
for S 





Cash and a liberal price will be paid Sage and Squash 


Pepper Seed at the New England Agricultural W arehouse 
and Seed Store. 


955 
a 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY 
« 
ROM rT 
APPLES, barrel, 200) 300 
Bans, white, ‘ ; . |bushel} 112] 1 30 
BREF. mess, J narrel | 1450 (1475 
Nos, ie {12.60 | 1275 
prime, ; . } 1 | 975 |10 00 
IRESWAX, (Amerie: n) ° j pone 26 v1 
Curse, new mill ' , oe y 9 
FRATHERS, northern, geese, Pe. 
sotthern, geese, ° 2 37 | 45 
hiax, American, , sind eal 9 12 
Fisu. Cod quintal/ 395 3 3 
FLOUK Genesee » fash j bar vel 5 A0 8 62 
Baltimore, Lloward street, } _ 8 00 8 50 
Baltimore, wharf, } ‘ 8 25 8 37 
Alexandria, ‘ 5 . , | gi2| 825 
Rye, . ° . os 6 00 
Meat, Indian, in hogsheads, } 487) 500 
“ “ harrels, . 487] 5 00 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow she} a6 &8 
southern flat yeilow | an 
white, ; ; i 17 80 
Rye, northern, ‘ ‘ os | 110 
Barley, . . 4 
Vats, northern,. (prime) 43 2 | 54 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 20 00} 
Eastern screwed, . " ; } “6 18 00 | 20 08 
Honey, Cuha j gallon 46 52 
llops, Ist quality } pound 6 6 
2d quality . 4 65 3} 4 
Lannp, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ ‘ - 9 | 10 
| southern, Ist sort,  , : s| 9 
LEATHER, Philade! phia city tannage, te 28 29 
{ do country uo, | P 24 25 
Ba!timore city do “ 25 26 
de. dry hide | a | 
New York red, lig got, vs 20 21 
Boston do sli rag hte a se 20 21 
do. dry hide, | a 20) 21 
Lim, est sort, Re cask 90 1 00 
Mackenet, No }, new, i barrel | 10 25/ 10 50 
PuaAsTER Paris per ton of 2200 Ihs |" cask 3 25 
Vork, Mass inspect extia clear, | narrel 91 50 
clear from other States - | “ 2¢ 00} 21 00 
Mess, “6 is 60, 19 00 
SeEEbs Hera’s Grass, ‘ Jit shel? 275) 300 
Red Top, 87 1 00 
Hemp, ‘ fs 250); 276 
Red Clover, northe rE pound 13 
Southern Clover, 12] 18 
Tatvow, tried 12 13 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, hy M. | 3 00] 3 50 
Woo, prime, or Saxony Fleece "CS, pound 50 55 
American, full blood, washe d. | 45 7 
do.  3-4ths ee Cee 43 
do, 1-2 do. - 33 | 40 
do. 1-4 and common he 33 38 
™ f Pulled superfine, SF 42) 45 
No.1 37 | 40 
No2 2s} 80 
ae No 3. 5 3 | 66 | 
Z. | | 
' 
= 
rROVI¢Gton BARE RT 
KETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, ne arthe rh, = | pound 14} 15 
southern, and western, } 4 i3 14 
| Pork, whole hogs, P “a 8 | 9 
PouLTRY, ° ; ; oo“ 14! 16 
SuTTER,{tub) ° ‘ } 4 18; 22 
lump ° oe 22] 25 
Eaas, ° ° ° | dozen 25} 26 
PeTaToRs, new > | bushel 40! 60 
| CopeR, ; barrel | 8 00] 325 
° 


an American—apply to E, Francis, over | 


| 
collection of new European | 


| 























PRUNING FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
Grape Vines, and dressing Green house Plants, Shrubs, §c 
E. Sarens begs leave to inform the citizens of Boston and 
its vicinity, that he will devote a part of his time to the 
above business this present season, and solicits the employ- 
ment of those persons who may be pleased to engage him in 
the same. All orders left at the Agricultural W arehouse, No. 
52 North Market Street, Boston, ‘will be punctually attended 
to. 


Dec. 27, 1837. 


CORN SHELLERS. ’ 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
Harrison’s Patent Corn Sheller. This machine will shel 
75 to 80 bushels of corn per day, and is one of the most per 
fect machines for the purpose ever introduced. 


JOSEPH BRECK ¢,CO, 
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l 
DEES SIS, BAN Le 


The folowing exquisitely graphical ce scription | 


of ascene at an inn, with something like which | 


the experience of few considerable travellers can 


hardly be otherwise than familiar, is from a ‘Tract 


by Lucius M. Sargent, entitled the Stage Coach, 


designed to promote the cause of ‘Temperance.— 


Mr Sargent holds a pen that adorns every thing 


which he touches; and it isto his high honor 


that his fine talents ure devoted with extraordinery 


and most encouraging success to the best of cau- 


ses, the abolition of one of the most degrading and 
afflictive of human vices, the bitterest scourge of 
society, Intemperance. We shall be happy if the 


taste, which we give them, should induce them to 


get the book and make a full meal. It will bring 
conviction to the conscience ; and it will waken 


compassion in the soul, 


SCENE AT AN INN. 

“Having tried the strength of my lungs and the 
patience of an indulgent assembly, for more than 
an hour, and having engaged my passage in the 
coach, which starts at three o’clock in the morn- | 
ing, for the village of , | returned 
to my inn, and, requesting the bar-keeper to have | 





me called in season, was shown to my apartment, 
I perceived, with some surprise and regret, that | 
there were three single beds in the chamber, and | 
ove barely large enough to accommodate two per- 


sons of moderate stature, Who were sufficiently 
disciplined to be content with their respective al- | 
lotments, ‘The single beds were ocenpied. Upon | 
our entry,—“*’Pon my voord,’”’? exclaimed oue of 
the slecpers, jumping out of bed, “it ish de stage | 


: 299 
time, Sare 7 


come for me; vat ish de “No, no,” 
said the bar-keeper; “it’s not eleven yet; your | 
stage will not be along for several hours.” “Sare, 
I tank you for your politeness; a leetil more sleep | 
I vill ave ;” and he stepped back into his bed, 
with a bow, which, however grateful it might | 
have been, in the costume of the drawing-room, 
appeared supcreminenutly ridiculous in his robe de | 
nuit. “Heigh-ho!”’ said another, as he turned 
over, somewhat impatiently, in his bed. “ You) 
suid the bar- 


have no objection, | suppose, sir,” 


keeper, addressing ine, “to sleeping with another | 
gentleman.” ‘ | have, sir,” said i; “and you know | 
well enough, that you have no right te suppose 
any such thing; for I engaged a single thed, and 
you promised me that J should bave it,” “ Why, 
he replied; “but it’s Court week, and 
we are very full to-night, 
we can give you a single bed, and a room to your- 
self,” 
niently wait till to-morrow night, before U go to 
bed, for L ain very weary. 


, 


oni ates 99 
yes, sir, 


‘To-morrow night, sir, | 
“My friend,” said I, “I cannot conve- 


I shall pay your bill, | 
when you call me in the morning, and, according | 
to your engagement, you intust pe rinit me to sleep | 
“Very well, sir,” said the har-kee per, | 
shutting the door, as he retired, with unnecessary 


? 
alone.’ 


violence, You sarve 7im right, sare,” cried the | 
Frenchman, for such his dialect proclaimed him 
to be ; “ yat he promish you, dat he must parform ; 
dat ish de law of France, so itish in England, 
and de Low Countries, and indeed, sare, wherever 


J has been. I vill be your vitness, sare, wiz great | 


\ 


itience. Vat 


pleasure, of all vat he say. 
sare, |] would have de satisfaction to hand you my 
card, but de morning vill do’ Yes, yes,” said 
I, desirous of getting rid of this troublesome fellow, 
“the morning will do.” | was soon uidressed, 
I turned upon my side, in the very 


For the purpose of satisfying any 


and in bed. 
centre of it. 


new-cower, that, in the language of certain pla-| 


cards on the doors of manufactories, there was no 
admittance, except on business, | disposed tny limbs, 
as nearly as possible, in the form of the very last 


letter in the alphabet. IT) was striving to sleep, 


If T vas not in bed, | 


The sensation was eminently disagreeable, there. 


fore, when I was awakened by a violent shake of 


when T was again aroused by my unknown friend: | 


I cannot call 
; tig 4 
your name, sere,—you vill excuse de omission.’ 
“ What do you want 2” 


I vant?” said 


—“ Monsieur,—mistare,—I regret 
said I, with some impa- 
he, “noting, sare, 
only about de card ; I go off so long afore de day, 
dat I vas fear | should not be able to hand yeu 
9 


my card, wizout disturbing vour rapose.” “1 care 


} nothing about the card,” said 1; “ L wish tosleep, 


if possible.” “So do [,” cried the person who 
had shown some impatience upon our first entry, 
‘and Pil be much obliged to you, mister, if you'll 
stop your outlandish powwow till daylight.” 
“Vary vell, sare,” cried the Frenchman; and, after 
humming the fraction of a tune, for afew seconds, 
to conceal his irritation, he remained perfectly si- 


| lent. 


the shoulder, I supposed I had overslept myself, 
and asked if the stage was ready. “ve been 
trying to wake you, mister, for ten minutes,” was 


the reply ; “and I’m most froze, standing in the 


colu. Won't you jest move to your side of the 
bed.” I now began to comprehend the case, and 


rubbing my eyes, behe'd an uncommonly corpu- 
lent man, who had undressed himself for the night. 
He had one foot on the frame of the Led, and 
held the eandle in his band, which he was just 
ready to extinguish.-—“ Sir,” said 1, “you have 
been imposed on, I have engaged this bed for 
myself, and shall not consent to your getting into 
it.’—** This is pretty tough,” said ke; “I’m froze 


‘to death, a’most,”’— You had better call the inn- 


as I could judge, was rather extensive. I 
voices in all 


During this period, the occupant of the other | 


single bed, an experienced traveller, no doubt, 
gave intelligible evidence of tris profound slumber, 
by snoring energetically, f was totally unaccus- 
tomed to this nocturnal annoyance, and found it 
impossible to sleep. T had not remained long, ru- 
minating upon my ill fortune, when the person 
who had silenced the Frenchman, struck in with 
his nasal bassven in such an extraordinary manner, 
that, at first, | reaily supposed it to be the per- 
formance of a waking wag, who, finding sleep im- 
practicable, had resolved, for lis amusement, to 
make night as hideous as possible, Its long con- 
tinuance, however, satisfied me that it was no 
Now and then, it was 


even alarmingly stertorous and apoplectic. The in- 


joke, but an awfel reality 


| spiration of ove of these trumpeters was so pre- 


cisely coincident with the expiration of the other, 
that the sound became perfectly continnous, We 
are, some of us, so constituted, that, when our 
troubles are not of an aggravated nature, misery 
onverted into mirth,  Vexed 
was, I found myself exceed- 
At length, the 
loudest snorer suddenly suspended his operations, 


will occasionally be c 
and disappointed as i 


ingly disposed to laugh outright. 


jand the Frenchman, who, I had supposed, wus 


fast asleep, exclaimed  TPauk Tlaven, von of dem 
ish dead.” This stroke of humor was perfectly 
irresistible, and the loud laughter, which it drew 
“ What 


from me, awakened the whole group. 
(Pye make such a noise for ?” 


cried the stertorous 


keeper, and get him to accommodate you else- 


where,” said I.—* 1’m_ fear’d he’s gone to bed, 


and all shot up,” said the poor fellow; “how- 
somesever, [’ll try."—He did try, and he cer- 
tninly sueceeded, He rushed into the centre of 
the entry, in bis undress, and holloaed at the top 
of his lungs:—* Holloa! Mr Stuffem, holloa ! 
This ere man won't let me get into bed, holloa! 
holloa!”—'The disturbance which followed, so far 


heard 


parts of the house ; doors were 
opened in all directions. “Is it fire ?” inquired 
a female yvoice.—“ What’s to pay there ?” cried 


the host,—“ Stage come,—hey ?” cried several 
At length, the bar-keeper ap- 
peared, explained the 


persons at once. 
vause of the disturbance, 
and led off his shivering customer to another 
apartinent, 

We had scarcely recovered from this annoy- 
ance, before the chamber door was opened by the 

° 7 x ; * et 

porter with a light :—* Eastern mail ’s coming,— 
hear the horn on the hill now,—French gentle- 
man’s baggage ready ?”—* Dat ish myself,” cried 
the Frenchman, leaping out of bed.—‘ Where’s 


ate 999 F 2 : 
your baggage, sir ?”—* Baggage ’—vat you mean 





—de big tronk ?—no, sare, me no have ’em, [ 
vill bring down ny baggage wiz myself, sare.”— 
You ‘ll have to make haste,—the mail only stops 


three minutes to shift horses.”—* Tree minuit !— 


/no more ?—’pon my voord !”—The little French- 


man made all possible expedition, In a short 
time, the porter’s voice was again heard at the 
door:—* All ready—miail can’t wait.’’—“ Imme- 
diately, sare,” cried the Frenchman; “ whew, 
whew, whew,—come, Gabrielle.” Upon this sig- 
nal, a lapdog sprang out of the bed, and shook its 
shaggy locks and tinkling bell, The Frenchman 
seized a little bundle, which probably contained 


‘the bulk of his earthly possessions, real. personal, 


gentleman; “can’t you let a body sleep in peace 2” | 


“Vell, vell, sare,’ cried the Frenchinan, as he 


turned over, ‘*now, maype, ve vill tak a fair start | 


vonce more.”’ 

The vis inerlia within me, which, for the pres- 
ent occasion, at least, may he translated the energy 
of drowsiness, enabled me to lock fast my senses, 
before the serenade recommenced. ‘The powers 
of slumber seemed determined to make up, in pro- 
foundness, all which they had lost in time, The 


quality of sleep is often of more importance than 
the quantity. From such deep, deathlike slumber, 
it is exceedingly painful to be suddenly aroused, 


aud mised, placed upon his left arm a leather 
fiddle-case, and the favorite Gabrielle, and, as he 
hurried from the room, stopped for an instant at 
my bedside, to say, “Sare, dis ish my card, viel 
1 have de honor to present; adieu, monsieur.” 
Down ran the little Frenchman, and in a moment 
I heard the coach dvor close, the crack of the 


| whip, and the rumbling of the wheels, as the ve- 


hicle relled away over the rough, frozen ground, 
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